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Feature  of  this  Issue:    COTTON.-  PART  I. 
CROP  PROSPECTS. 
WII-TTER  C5REALS. 

Scattered  reports  from  European  coiontries  indicate  consideratle 

damage  to  T7inter  cereals  diixing  the  latter  part  of  i/ferch,  according  to 
cabled  information  received  from  the  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Rome.    Alternate  freesing  and  thawing  of  considerable  severity 
was  reported  from  Germ.any  and  Belgium.    Spring  raiiiE  have  been  harmful 
in  some  sections  and  ha-'i'e  delayed  spring  planting.     The  amount  of  the 
acreage  which  will  be  abandoned  is  not  kno^Tn.     Per  most  coT^ontries  further 
acreage  reports  will  be  a  combination  of  winter  and  spring  cereals  and 
abandonment  of  winter  cereals  will  not  be  stated  separately. 


In  Germany  acreage  figures  are  not  yet  available  bu.t  semi-official 
information  indicates  that  the  acreage  of  bread  grains  will  probably  be 
about  the  same  as  last  year's  acreage.     The  condition  of  winter  wheat 
and  rye  ha,s  declined  since  the  December  report  due  to  a.  long  hard  winter 
and  is  now  somewhat  belcw  a.verage .     The  e::tent  of  winter  killing  is  not 
yet  known  but  is  probably  less  than  it  was  feared  at  first.     Pield  work 
is  late  having  gotten  under  way  only  towards  the  first  of  April. 

In  Bulgaria  there  X7as  m.uch  rain  and  melting  snow  during  March. 
Condition  of  wheat  is  96  per  cent  of  the  ten-year  average  and  rye  97. 
Spring  planting  is  late. 

Condition  of  wheat  in  Czechoslovakia  is  average  but  rye  is  bad. 
Extent  of  winter  killing  is  unknown. 

In  Belgitim  much  damage  resulted  from  IJlaxch  weather  but  abandonment 
is  yet  unlaiown. 


In  northern  Ireland  March  weather  was  excellent.    Field  work  is 
under  v/ay  for  spring  plantings  but  little  planting  has  yet  been  done. 
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-    -  .-  CROP  PEOSEEGTS. 

WDTTEE  GEESALS, -CONT'D. 

In  soxithern  E"arope,  Italy  reports  average  condition  for  winter  cereals 
"but  rain  has  slowed  up  spring  planting. 

March  weather  damaged  winter  cereals  in  Trance  and  consideralDle  re- 
sowing  is  necessary.  Spring  planting  is  progressing  well  in  the  South  hut 
milder  weather  is  needed  in  the  north. 

In  l^Torth  Africa  the  Egyptian  wheat  crop  is  satisfactory  and  a  yield 
ahove  the  average  is  forecasted.     The  Algerian  crop  is  also  satisfactory  and 
late  snow  falls  with  spring  rains  ensures  good  moistuTe  supply  for  the  sunmer. 

SOUTHEEIT  EEMISPEEEE  CEOPS. 

The  Indian  wheat  crop  is  forecasted  at  352,000,000  hushels  hy  Broom- 
hall  and  weather  conditions  seem  to  hear  out  the  forecast.    The  crop  is  de- 
scribed as  being  from  normal  to  good  in  Punjab,  United  Provinces  and  Bihar 
and  Orissa.    Bombay,  however,  is  short. 

In  Uruguay  the  wheat  harvest  has  proven  better  than  e:qpected  and 
prices  have  declined.     The  Grain  Seed  and  Oil  Reporter  estii::]ates  the  crop 
at  11,720,000  bushels. 

COTTON. 

Cotton  planting  is  well  under  ■way  in  Egypt  and  germination  is  early. 
Notwithstanding  rather  changeable  weather  the  condition  in  most  areas  is 
satisfactory. 


WHEAT  AND  RYE  ACREAGE  AND  EOPJE CASTS  OF  PRODUCTION  FOR  1924 
COMPARED  WITH  ESTIf/iATES  FOR  1923  AND  1922. 


:  1922 

:  1923 

:  1924 

:      1924  de- 
;  crease'  from 
:  1923 

:  1924  in- 
: crease  over 
:  1923 

"WHEAT 
Acreage -13  countries 

: Thousands 
n 1,754 

: Thousands 
114,514 

: Thousands 
:  109,312 

:     Per  Cent 
:  4.5 

:  Per  Cent 

Produ.ction  : 

U.S. winter  whes^t.bu. 
India, all  wheat, bu. 

586,204 
365.352 

572 , 340 
369.264 

•  549,415 
352 , 000 

4.2  : 

951,555: 

941,604: 

901.415- 

RYE 

Acreage-10  countries  - 

25,200: 

24 , 439 : 

24,584: 

.6 

Compiled  from  official  sources  and  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at 
Rome . 
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CUBAlM  SUGAR  PRODUCTIOIT. 


The  total  Cuban  sugar  production  of  all  centrals  from  the  "beginning 
of  the  sugar  season  up  to  April  5,  amounts  to  3,135,000  short  tons  compared 
with  2,972,000  sho:"t  tons  for  the  same  period  during  the  1922-23  campaign. 
Six  centrals  completed  their  grinding  during  the  f/eek  leaving  170  still  at 
work,  making  a.  total  of  nine  centrals  which  have  finished  grinding.  The 
total  production  ox  these  centrals  amounts  to  144,856  short  tons  compared 
with  146,160  short  tons  for  the  same  centrals  during  the  1922-23  season. 

WORLD  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  IIT  TERAIS  OF  EA\<  SUGAR. 


1923-24 


Ccajitry 


Canada   

United  States  ("beet 

Cuba   

Argentina   

ill  or  Id  totals  . .  . 


1922-23 


Short  tons 
15,743 
711,000 
a  4,033,483 
230,512 
20 , 446 , 060 


Estim.ates  pre- 
vious ly  nuhlished 
Short  tons 
16,200 
931 ,000 
4,271,000 

 283,185  

21,532,621 


La^test  estimate 
received 
Short  tons 
18,480 
927,000 
4,271,000 

 283.675 

21,531,391 


a.  Estimate  previously  published  amounted  to  4,033,798  short  tons. 

"neekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  April  10,  1924,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri 

la  Industria  Azucarera  Jan.  1924  quoting  Official  report. 


BUTTER  MB  CHEESE  IN  NEiV  ZEALAI® 

Stocks  of  butter  and  cheese  at  the  various  gra.ding  posts  in  New 
Zealand  on  April  1  were  light  as  compared  with  March  1,  and  in  both  months 
in  comparison  with  stocks  on  corresponding  dates  last  year.     Following  a.re 
cabled  figures  for  recent  months,  together  with  available  figures  for  refer- 
ence . 

March  1,        April  1,        March  1,        April  1, 
1923  1925  1924  1924 

Butter  (tons)  8,912  6.227  3,191  1,972 

Cheese  (tons)  10,073  _      _  5,943  4,979 

Prospects  for  the  balance  of  the  season  (i.e.,  through  July)  Virere 
reported  on  March  1  as  indicant ing  a  decrease  as  compared  with  last  year  of 
12  to  15  per  cent  in  butter,  with  cheese  production  practically  the  same  a.s 
in  the  sam.e  period  of  last  year.     Favorable  weather  conditions  during  March, 
hovrever,  resulted,  in  splendid  growth  of  grass  and  in  prospects  that  unless 
early  winter  ensues,  autumn  production,  although  still  short  of  that  of  last 
year,  will  be  better  than  antici-oa.ted  a  month  ago. 
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THE  C0TT02T  SITUATION. 

Trforld  cotton  supplies  vere.  nrach  smaller  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
crop  year  than  for  the  years  immediately  preceding,   so  Si^all  in  fact  as  to  con- 
stitute a  shortage  of  some  conssqueixce .     Since  the  carryover  on  July  31  was  re- 
duced to  ahout  two-thirds  that  of  the  previous  year,  notwithstanding  an  esti- 
mated world  crop  of  19,125,000  hales  for  1923-24  compared  with  18,610,000  hales 
the  preceding  year  the  total  supply  was  only  ahout  24,500,000  compared  with 
about  27,000,000  bales  last  year. 

The  total  crop  in  1921-22  was  15,300,000  bales  or  nearly  4,000,000  bales 
less  than  the  crop  this  year,  yet  the  total  supply  that  year  v/as  about  29,000,000 
bales  due  to  a  carryover  of  about  14,000,000  bales.     With  three  short  crops  in 
succession  stocks  have  continually  decreased.     lYom  the  standpoint  of  supply, 
therefore  the  cotton  situation  presents  an  outlook  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
which  is  m.ore  favorable  to  the  producers  of  this  commodity  than  to  the  producers 
of  many  other  agricultural  commodities. 

However,  the  scarcity  and  high  prices  are  stimulating  a  strong  effort  to 
increase  production  in  foreign  coxintries  which  coupled  with  any  considerable  in- 
crease in  acreage  in  the  United  States  might  make  available  a  supply  of  cotton 
sufficient  to  render  cotton  production,  at  present  high  costs,  unprofitable  to 
the  farmer.  Because  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  world  crop  produced  in  the 
United  States,  amounting  in  1923-24  to  53  per  cent,  an  increase  or  decrease  of 
10  per  cent  in  our  production  greatly  affects  the  total  world  supply. 

notwithstanding  that  the  United  States  produces  a  large  portion  of  the 
total  world  supply,  a  considerable  amount  of  staple  cotton  is  imported  from 
Egypt.     In  1923  these  imports  amounted  to  nearly  half  a  million  bales.  The 
special  demand  in  the  United  States  for  this  type  of  cotton  affords  a  market  for 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  Egyptian  exports.    About  65  per  cent  of  this  is  imported 
during  the  period  November -ivle.rch  and  therefore  most  of  the  imports  this  season 
are  already  in  the  country. 

Cotton  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  end  of  February  this  season 
vere  415,000  bales  greater  than  the  exports  up  to  the  same  date  last  year.  The 
export  movement  shot  ahead  during  the  first  part  of  the  season  due  to  early  pur- 
chases by  European  importers.    During  September  1923  exports  were  about  twice 
the  September  exports  the  previous  year.     The  exports  of  cotton  from  the  United 
States  during  the  past  few  years  have  not  been  subject  to  the  seasonal  movement 
common  to  former  years,  nearly  as  much  being  sent  out  during  the  suj:2mer  months 
as  during  the  winter  and  spring.     This  indicates  a.  tendency  on  the  part  of 
European  importers  to  carry  smaller  supplies  and  leave  the  exporter  in  this  coun- 
try to  carry  the  stocks. 

Since  the  war  the  exports  of  cotton  to  Japan  have  greatly  increased, 
amounting  in  1922  to  33  per  cent  of  Japan's  total  imports.     Likewise  China  im- 
ports considerable  American  cotton  especially  in  years  v/hen  the  Chinese  Commer- 
cial crop  is  sliort . 

Spot  prices  of  middling  cotton  in  New  Orleans  averaged  m.ore  than  8  cents 
per  lb.  higher  dm^ing  both  the  crop  year  1922-23  and  the  calendar  year  1923, 
than  in  the  year  precedirg.     In  Liverpool  (with  ocean  freight  rates  somewhat 
lower)  spot  prices  of  American  middling  cotton  averaged  fully  9  cents  per  pound 
higher  in  1923  than  in  1922.     uhen  allowance  is  made  for  abnormal  war-time 
freight  and  insur-ance  rates  Liverpool  cotton  prices  have  been  almost  up  to  the 
post-war  peak. 
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According  to  cable  advices  comriunicated  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cult-'jre  Idv  the  Argentine  Snibassy,  the  cattle  niarket  on  April  1,  was  steady 
with  ''very  special"  steers  for  chilling  quoted  at  fron  122  to  140  pesos 
($40.  to  $46.)  per  head.    Assijming  an  average  weight  of  1250  pounds  for 
this  grade  of  steers,  the  price  per  100  pounds  live  weight  would  he  from 
$3.20  to  $3.70.     Other  quotations  converted  to  United  States  currency,  are 
"very  fat"  steers  $30  to  $36  per  head,  cows  $9  to  $30,  calves  up  to  $17. 
These  prices  show  little  change  from  the  prices  quoted  a  month  hefore. 

Cereal  quotations  converted  to  United  States  currency  were,  ?/heat 
per  bushel  $.81  to  $.S3;  corn  $.57  to  $.74.  flaxseed  $.93  to  $1.56.  The 
spot  quotations  on  the  terminal  market  in  Buenos  Aires  on  February  28  were 
wheat  $.95  cents,  corn,  $.32;  flaxseed  $1.67.     The  wool  market  was  active, 
fine  and  superior  of  P.io  Gallegos  and  "Deseado"  being  quoted  at  the  equiva- 
lent of  36  to  41  cents  per  poiand.    Argentine  excliange  in  Hew  York  on  April 
1  stood  at  33  and  57  as  compared  with  34  and  53  on  February  28. 

BRITISH  3UTTEE  MARKET 

Prices  of  butter  on  the  British  market  on  April  11  comparing  with 
quotation  of  38-1/2  cents  per  pound  for  92  score  butter  in  New  York  were 
as  follows  according  to  a  cablegram  from  the  Office  of  the  Agricultural 
Commissioner  in  London: 

Danish,  spot,  33  -  34  cents,  P.  0.  B.  32  cents;  New  Zealand  29.5  - 
30  cents;  Australian  27.5  to  28  cents;  Irish  creamery  29  to  30  cents; 
Argentine  25.5  to  26  cents.     The  market  is  steady  with  no  immediate  cliange 
expected. 


EITGLAED  EE-EXPOETS  PRUIT  TO  GEEMY 

Re-exports  of  fruit  from  the  United  Kingdom,  this  season  have  been 
seven  times  greater  than  during  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  Germany 
being  the  principal  buyer,  sa^/s  Fir.  E.  A.  Poley  the  American  Agricultural 
Commissioner  at  London,  England.    'While  the  demand  for  fruit  has  ebbed  in 
England,  it  has  gone  so  high  in  Germany  that  large  quantities  intended  for 
home  consumption  have  been  re-exported  to  Germany  at  extravagant  prices 
compared  with  the  best  terms  obtainable  in  England. 


EGYPTIAN  COTTON  EXPOETS,  m^Qll 

Egyptian  cotton  exports  for  March  amoun.ted  to  86,902  bales  of  478 
pounds  net,  cables  Consul  E.  L.   Ives  from  Alexandria.  Eg^^t.    Arrivals  from 
the  interior  totaled  40,985  bales  of  478  po^ands  net  and  stocks  in  Alexandria 
at  the  end  of  the  month  were  304,207  bales. 
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MAEZST  7CE  i^MEEIOM  HCPS  IE  GETJUri 


Conditions  in  Qerinany  seem  to  "be  favoracle  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  -American  hccs,  says  Cons' il  Cornel  i-j's  Jsrris  at  Stettin.  The 
principal  sources  of  s'jpjjlT  for  the  C-eroian  ir.a.':>.,gt  heretofoie  h£xve 
been  Savaria,  MMrzeidjV.v^..  3aden,  ai:.i  Alsace.     The  acrea;^e  -undei:  culti- 
vation in  Germany,  however,  has  "been  grea-tly  reduced  and  the  rate  of 
production  has  "been  lessened  oy  a  decreased  fertility  of  the  soil 
"because  of  poor  fci  tili^:aticn.    American  hops  are  so  nnich  cheaper 
than  Gernan  hops  that  tajre  is  hDlisved  to  exist  a  favoraole  oppor- 
tunit^/  for  .?jr-..:ric an  ?5spoj"^s  to  that  market.     It  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  in  Gerc.c-n;/  that  tlie  i  equiremencs  of  German  brewers  cannot  be 
supplied  by  th-o  bc''i&mian  and  >3avariar.  crops  for  the  next  few  years. 
The  Cciift'ol  therefore  "^-{ris  ia:arican  growers  to  produce  more  hops  off 
Eohemian  roots  to  meet  tixa/b  shortage. 


DSCSEASS  IIJ  RUSSIAN  (mAIB  EXPORTS 


Reports  received  from  various  foreign  sources  indicate  that 
Eup.&ia  is  restricting  cereal  exports  because  of  the  recent  sharp 
increase  in  prices  in  Russia.     These  price  increases  are  reported  to 
have  so  aggravated  the  bread  shortage  in  Russian  cities  that  the 
Government  was  obliged  to  use  the  stocks  intended  for  export  for  feed- 
ing the  town  popule^tions .    A  frsrther  reason  for  restricting  cereal 
exports  is  that  they  were  net  profitable  because  of  the  high  trans- 
portation and  handling  charges.     These  charges  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  from  33  to  35fo  of  the  selling  price.     The  various  commer- 
cial offices  of  the  Soviet  Government  in  foreign  coujitries  have  been 
instructed  to  adjust  their  activities  to  the  new  position  of  reduced 
cereal  exports.     The  increase  in  the  Russian  peasant's  purchasing- 
power,  due  to  higher  cereal  prices,  is  said  to  be  creating  an  increased 
dem.and  for  industrial  products. 

GERI;IA1T  TOBACCO  MARKET 


Germany  is  purchasing  enormous  quantities  of  tobacco  in  Amster- 
dam, says  the  American  Trade  Commissioner  at  The  Hague,  Netherlands. 
German  stocks  dwindled  during  the  constant  inflation  of  the  paper  mark 
to  a  very  low  figure  while  the  financial  difficulties  of  most  dealers 
prohibited  them  from  replenishing  depleted  supplies.    V'ith  better  fi- 
nancial conditions  following  the  present  stabilization  in  Germiny,  por- 
cliases  of  tobacco  are  taking  place  at  such  a  pace  that  the  supplies  in 
the  Bremen,  Hantburg,  and  Amsterdam  markets  will  soon  be  erLaustsd. 
Prices  are  advancing  in  accordance  v;ith  the  increased  demand. 
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The  total  exports  of  wheat  from  the  five  lesding  exioorting  countries,, 
( the  United  States,  Canada,  Argentina.  Australia  and  British  Indiaj^ _f or 
the  eight  months  ending  ?eh::uary  29,  1934.  amounted  to  473. COO. COO  Tpushels  or 
8,000,000  hushels  less  than  for  the  same  period  last  year.     Last  season 
exports  from  Eussia,  the  Danuhe  hasin  and  the  Sall^ans  were  .comparatively  ^on- 
important  but  if  the  36,000,000  bushels  exported  so  far, this  year  v/ere  added 
to  the  478,000,000  bushels,  world  exports  this  season  would  exceed  those  of 
a  year  ago.    According  to  Broomhall's  Corn  Trade  ilews  for  March  24,  1924, 
exports  of  wheat  to  Europe  so  far  this  year  (to  March  22,  1924),  amounted 
to  391,000,000  bushels  compared  with  385,000,000  bushels  a  year  ago. 

Ilet  exports  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  to  the  end  of  February, 
1924.  was  approximtely  100,000,000  bushels,  or  58, 000, 000. bushels  less 
than  last  season.  Exports  of  wheat  to  Europe  for  the  eight-month  period 
endj.ng  February  29,  show  little  variation  from  the  seven-month  period,  the 
decrease  over  last  season  still  remaining  at  about  58  per  cent.  Last  year 
the  Orient  took  about  8  per  cent  of  our  total. exports ;  this  season,  30  per 
cent  has  gone  to  China  and  Japan. 

During  the  eight  months  ending  February,  1924,  imports  of  butter 
into  the  United  States  were  nearly  three  tijiies  as  large  as  the  amo'ont  enter- 
ing the  country  last  season.     Cheese  imports  were  greater  by  26  per  cent  but. 
a  marked  decrease  is  noted  in  the  case  of  cpndensed,  evaporated  and  powdered 
milk,  casein  and  eggs.     The  bulk  of  our  imported  butter  comes  from  Denmark, 
the  cheese  from  Italy,  the  condensed,  evaporated  and  powdered  milk  from 
Canada,  the  casein  from  Argentina  and  the  eggs  from  China,  including  Hong- 
kong. 

The  United  States  exported  116,000,000  pounds  of  evapor.ated  milk  dur- 
ing the  eight  months  ending  February  29,  1924  compared  with  63,000,000 
pounds  d-Jiring  the  same  period  the  previous  season.     This  was  an  increase  of 
B4:fo.     Condensed  milk  exports  were  more  than  44,000,000  pounds  compared  with 
28,000,000  a  year  ago,  an  increase  of  57^0.     The  present  season  shov/s  a  de- 
cline in  exports  of  butter,  cheese,  oleomargarine  and  eggs. 

Exports  of  fresh  pork,  hams  and  shoulders,  bacon, pickled  pork,  and 
.    lard  and  lard  substitutes  during  the  month  of  February  amounted  to  a  total 
of  188,000,000  pounds  compared  with  221,000,000  pounds  in  January.  This 
sharp  decline  was  primarily  the  result  of  the  decrease  in  exports  of  lard 
v/hich  fell  from  133,000,000  pounds  to  100,000,000  pounds  in  Jamjary.  Ger- 
many took  only  31  million  po'onds  as  compared  with  51  million  pounds  in 
January.     The  poor  market  in  Germany  was  no  doubt  the  resuJt  of  increased 
slaughter  in  that  country  following  the  stabilization  of  currency  and  the 
imposition  of  increased  taxes  which  encouraged  farmers  to  market  their  hogs. 
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Grains:  Sicports  from  the  'Tnited  States,  Julj/  1  -  April  12,  1922-23,  192 
and  from  principal  foreign  coiintries  July  1  -  JeTDruaTy  29,  1922-23  and 


3-24 
1923-24. 


Commodity 


Exports  from  the  I 
Barley 
Corn  . . 
Oats  . . 
Rye  ... 
Wheat  , 
Wheat  flour 
Wheat ,  including  flour 


In  transit  shipments  from. 
Canada : 

Wheat  

Wheat  flour   


July  1  : 

Julj'  1 

1924 

...  jeji^    \j  o  < 

Week  : 

Week  : 

"meek 

:Unit : 

April  14  : 

April  12  . 

ending  : 

ending  ; 

ending 

"1923 

1924 

I.ferch  29- 

April  5  : 

April  12 

Prelim. 

Prelim.  . 

Prelim. 

Prelim. 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1 . 000  : 

1 , 000 

1?,257 

9 , 427 

33 

53 

107 

.  ti 

■  83,816 

16.539 

600 

760 

637 

.  '  II 

17,598 

1,039 

:  1 

^  J. 

1 

.  11 

41 , 308 

:  10.013 

:  69 

:  173 

110 

•  II 

132,309 

67,405 

:h/  952 

:d/  748 

\j  575 

•BlDls 

a/  10,497 

:a/  12,656 

:Bu, 

179,546 

:  124,357 

c/  E3cports  from  Canada: 

V/heat   

Wheat  flour   

Wheat,  including  flour  .... 

Exports  from  Argentina: 

Wheat,  including  flo^jr  

Corn  


Exports  from  British  India: 
Wheat,  including  flour   

Exports  from  Australia: 

Wheat,  including  floior   

Exports  -  Total  United  States, 
Canada,  Argentina,  British 
India,  and  Australia  

Imports  into  the  U.  S. : 

Wheat   

Wheat  flour   

Wheat,  including  floiu*  


3u. 

Bhls 


3u. 

Bhl£ 
3u. 


Bu, 

11 


Bu. 


Bu. 


Bu. 


Bu. 

Bhls 
Bu. 


91,203 
a/  1,979 

July 
180,754 
7,112 
212,757 


79,39^ 
73,858 


9,127 


26,416 


486,077 


13,788 
345 
15,343 


96,815 
'  3,314 

February 
204,120 
7,935 
239,830 


78,482 
70,340 


11,918 


48,290 


478.313 


20,189 
264 
21. 3*^5 


930 


2,091 


1,652 


Compiled  from  Monthly  Srcriiparieg  of  Eoreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and  other 
preliminary  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  lionthly 
Reports  of  the  Trade  of  Canada,  Esta.distica-  Agro-Pecuaria,  Ai'gentina.  Quar- 
terly Summary  of  Australian  Statistics  1922-23,  International  Crop  Reports 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  for  January  and  February, 
Monthly  Eeports  of  La^nd  and  Sea  Trade  of  British  India,  and  Broomhall's 
Corn  Trade  Lews . 

a/  From  July  1  to  February  29.    L'ot  reported  weekly  from  Atlantic  Coast  Ports. 

\j   Includes  "Via  Pacific  Forts." 

c/  Includes  "In  transit  shipments  from  Canada." 
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Dairy  Products  and  Eggs:  Imports  into  the  United  States  During  February , 1924. 


• 

Mi 

Ik  &  Cream: 

• 

Butter  and  : 

Cheese  and  ■ : 

condensed,  : 

Imported  from:  : 

butter  : 

cheese  : 

evaporated, : 

uasein 

iggs 

.  .  .'. 

substitutes  . 

sub  st  itut  es : 

poT/dered 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds  : 

Jl  ouncLs 

L/O/i  oXib 

3 , 057 , 249 

Id, bo  7  , 

a/ 

1 , 332 ,062 

OD, iob 

i ,  yuu 

44i , cOi 

4i,bol 

/SO  F  ,07(i 

1 ,  roo 

84 , 484 

,             Oo , uUU 

ioy >  roy 

74o , 04o 

O  ,  ODD 

API 

J.UO  ,  DUU 

P  c:p/l 

PP  ADO 

PtT^ 

lo , oOU 

;            x&OO  ,  IDD 

"Do  T  o      "t"  n  T>  o                  T  TT*  T  o  • 

Jraxci  S  l>  xliU         oyixd.  .  , 

1  QD? 

1  P7n 

O 

o 

1  A    71  A 

:d/ 

481 

106 

*                   -1-  w  w 

CJt^  "1                   I  ^  y\  # 

•         (;qp  '71  "7 

:           Dr?<0  ,  OX  ( 

—  —  — 

:  otso.ooD 

:                  '  O  » 

■          Q'7.  1 1  n 
;            y O , X  xu 

:          29 , 525 

:                OO  ,  O'iO 

:  1o.<o7d 

Kwangtrjig,  leased  : 

-— 

;          19 , 349 

:   

;  1,983 

:           1 . 600 

10 

Other  countries  . . . : 

:  1,906 

:  12 

Total  reb.  1924. : 

5,392,593 

2,969,734 

329.918 

861,272 

:  15,817 

Total  Feb.  1923.  : 

1,823,961 

2.501.160 

431 , 402 

3,271.959 

:  18,807 

(8  mo. July-Feb.1924) 

22,309,970 

46,850.639 

1,016,991 

9,785,716 

:  316,444 

(8  mo. July-Feb.1923) 

8,205,956 

37,072,900 

6,369,937 

13.493,563 

:  461.722 

a/  Powdered  milk. 

b/  Milk  poT7der  &  malted  milk,  etc. 

cj  Milk  unsweetened,  sweetened,  cream  powder malted  milk,  etc. 
d/  Cream  powder,  malted  milk,  etc. 
e/  Milk  msweetened. 


Data  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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TramT  AMD  T/HEA.T  FLOUR:     F^OKTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  DURIHG 

FEBHUAHY  I923  AI©  192'4. 


ExTDorted  to: 


United  Kingdom. 

Italy  

ITetherlands 
France . 
Germany 


aroTD 


aro-p 


Belgium. 
Norway 
Tarkey  in 
Finland 
Greece . 
Russia  in 
Gibraltar 
Sv/eden .  . . 
Ukraine. . 
Denmark. . 
Esthonia. 
Poland  and  Danz 
Other  Europe . . . 


TOT/Ji  EUROPE 


Canada 
Cuba. , 
Mexico 
?  anama 
China. 
Hongkong 
Kwantung 
Japan. « , 
Chosen. . 
Other  countri 


es 


TOTAL, 


Total  imports . . . 
Total  re-exports 


EXCESS  EXPORTS. 


ViTheat,  including  flour 
in  terms  01  grain. 


July-Feh 
1923  ■ 


Bushels 


31, 

26. 

13. 
12. 
11, 

9. 
2, 
1. 
1. 
1, 
1, 
1. 


251,931 
g68,i6U 
511,010 
675,95*4 

307,9^!+ 
^32,^92 

09s, 957 
905.701 
2S2,S25 
5U6,9S6 
!49U,737 
072,729 
789,021 

6G9.SU7 

629,093 
226,225 

153.751 
1+80,013 


ns,S59,i6o 

23.690,552 
3,225,539 

1,600,76!4 

763,685 

6.0U7,55ii 
2,900,663 
1,276,638 
227.062 

6SS 

11,133,964 
173,726,269 
15.3^2,6514 

72,U02 

158,^56,017 


July-Feb , 
19  2U . 


Bushels 


16,027 
5,611 
9,1+50 
2.330 
6.61s 
3,812 
5SS 
2S3 
2.217 
i,2Si:- 
1 
k 
S59 

76U 
96 
lis 
136 

50,339 

16,UUU 
3,3S9 
3.003 
1,106 

1S,72U 
4,3^5 
3.239 

10,021 

1 

10,500 
121,167 

20,811 
51 


Iks 
ISO 

U56 

llU 

676 

989 
SkO 
168 
lUS 
77s 
I3U 
830 
3^6 

106 
300 

314 

602 

750 

595 
5U6 

271 

280 

953 
sUs 
619 
769 

033 
969 

638 

870 
1U2 


100,1+06,910 


yheat . 


Feb. 
1923. 


Bushels 
1,1+91,1+1+0 

1.835,727 
512,1469 
1+35,090 
459.091 
772.792 


12,000 

56,221 
8,000 

5.582.830 
9.090 
223.721 
83.334 

33,333 
5S.767 

5.991.075 
210,551+ 

5,780,521 


Feb. 
L924 . 


Bushels 

525,236 
431.263 
60,062 

66,292 
223,000 


17.230 


1,323.133 

4,401 

6,095 
247,220 

716.497 


'85,267 


12.765 

3.095.37s 

2,413,271 
2,66s 

684,775 


THieat  flour. 


Feb. 

1923 


Barrels 

131,420 
982 
64.032 

775 
57,930 
1,333 
34,996 

25,355 
98,o4i 

9,265 

2,236 
10,860 
33.736 
28.804 

7,350 
17,196 
51.623 

580,488 

3,786 

82.391 
27,800 

12.857 
243.47s 
51,636 
40,655 
26,544 
1 

309,393 
1.379.029 

38,124 

53 

1,340,95s 


Feb. 

1924 , 


Barrels 

84.137 
12,033 

181,609 

194.315 
6,960 

31,391 

32.129 
6.427 


6.291 

9,253 
5,145 
5 


569,695 

12,824 
98,112 
43.623 

5.024 
268,71s 
135,830 

98,250 

33,825 
19 

272,550 

1,538.520 

13,903 
4,316 

1,528,928 


Official  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Comm.erce, 
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GGTTOH.  I3g  yPR^^IGlT  C0UTOIE5. 

Movements  of  Zgyptian  cotton  daring  the  year  1923-2U,have  reflected 
the  uncertainties  of  political-economic  conditions  in  Egj'pt  and  in^ Great 
Britain  and  E'.ii'9pe  generally,  according  to  S.  Lw  Ives,  American  Consal  at 
Alexandria.    Fluctuations  in  foreign  demand  kept  prices  dovrn  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  in  spite  of  purchasing  of  cotton  hy  the  Egyptian 
government  which,  it  tos  thought,  TOuld  holster  up  the  price.    The  scheme 
of  government  entrance  in  the  cotton  market  ^-ras  criticized  as  "being  merely 
an  attempt  at  huilding  u.p'  a  favorable  political  attitude  among  cotton 
producers  tOT/ard  the  .  existing  goveriiment,    HoT^ever,  no  large  amount  of 
cotton  Tras  parcha,sed  by  the  govemnent  and  the  scheme  had  little  permanent 
effect  upon  the  market,      '     •  . 

During  January  and  February  foreign  orders  V7ere  scanty  and  prices 
'^ere  correspondingly  depressed  in  Alexandria.    .As  February  .proceeded , 
hoi,7ever,  European  demand  rallied  and  in  spite  of  lor  francs  and  sterling, 
prices  stiffened  appi'eciably .    Russia  v&s  a  factor  during  February  ahd 
toward  the  close  of  the  month  i\inerican  orders  became  m.ore  numerous, 

■The  total  supply  of  cotton  in  Egypt  for  1923-2'!-  reached  1,U2U,000 
bales  of  UyS  pounds  net  including  a  carryover  in  Alexandria'  of  21.1,000 
bsJes  from  the  preceding  year.    There  v/as  practically  no  carryover  in 
the  interior  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.    The  supply  for  1922-23 
totaled  1,653.000  bales  of  kJS,  pounds  net  including         000  bales  carry- 
over in  Alexandria  and  the  interior, 

Oring  to  readjustments  of  machinery  in  .British  m.ills,  it  is  said 
that  less  attention  need  be  paid  to  higher  grades'  of  Eg.yptian  cotton  ard 
that  from,  now  on  the  coarser  grades  m.ay  be  utilised  in  greater  proportions' 
with  the  finer  fibers.    Thi6  adjustment  is  vieued  as  a  possible  means  of 
reducing  materially  the  prices  of 'finer  fabrics, 

IKDIA  :  ■     .  .     .  ' 

Much  effort  is  being'  expended  by  private  and'  public^  bodies  to  ' 
stimulate  the  use  of  Indian  cotton  by  British  spinners.  Legislation 
and  finance  pro sets  a;;e  put  for-^ard  as  aids  to  the  marketing  of  this 
staple,  but  Indian  cot  con  moves  slo"''ly  even  ^ihev,  demand  is  keen.  The 
reason  for  this  la-fg-rig  is  spT.ly  pointed  .out  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Indian  Central  Cotton  Ojrj'iT.^  ttoe  in  one  of  the  bulletiias  issued  by  that 
body.    He  states  that  in  India  there  is  not  a  shortage  of  cotton,  but 
a  shortage  of  desir^Jble  cotton,  vdth  staple  of  l-l/S  inches  or  more, 
of  T/hich  India  gvo'^ii  very  lit-tle.    An  effort  is  being  made  by  the 
government  to  encoarrge  ths  gromng  of  longer  staple  .cotton  but  the  . 
native  is  slow  in  making  changes  in  his  methods  of  cultivation, 
India's  acreage  for  1923-2-;-  is  estimated  at  22, 9^' 1,000  acres  with  a 
yield  of  U,  219,000  bales  of  'M-JB  pounds  net  against  21,792,000  acres 
and  U,  2^7,000  bales  for  1922-23. 
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BSITISE  SIvIPIE?.. 


Lancashire  mills  mc.st  have  ra-?  cotton  to  sustain  an  industry 
which  for  generations  has  "been  a  leading  factor  in  the  v/orld's  textile 
trade.      The  three  great  sources  of  supply  of  T&ri  cotton  heretofore 
have  heen  America,  Egypt  and  India.    Indian  cotton  is  not  as  satisfac- 
tory as  that  from  the  other  two  sources,  and  vfhen  a  shortage  of  American 
cotton  occurs,  British  spinners  realize  the  advisability  of  more 
diversified  sources  of  supply. 

The  "7ar  stimulated  British  interest  in  the  cotton  possilDilities 
T/ithin  the  Empire,  v/hich  resulted  in  the  chartering  of  the  Einpire  Cotton 
Gro"'^ing  Corporation,  holding  a  Royal  Charter  and  heavily  subsidized  by 
the  Government,  with  Government  officials  included  among  its  executive 
officers.    Among  the  many  parts  of  the  Empire  to  come  under  consideration 
as  sources  of  cotton  Uganda,  Anglo-Egj^tian  Sudan  and  Australia  are  the 
most  noteworthy. 

Long  staple  cotton  of  fine  quality  has  been  produced  in  these 
territories,  and  under  favorable  conditions  they  would  probably  produce 
abundant  crops.    In  these  regions,  however,  there  are  factors  ?/hich  may 
be  counted  uupon  to  delay  considerably  any  large-scale  production.  In 
the  Sudan  and  Uganda  irrigation  and  transportation  are  the  big  problems, 
the  solution  of  vmich  y/ill  require  much  more  capital  than  is  available 
at  present  to  devote  to  such  an  enterprise.    In  Australia  the  paramount 
problem  is  labor  supply,  the  shortage  of  which  tends  to  confine  cotton 
culture  to  a  volume  no  greater  than  that  which  can  be  handled  by  a  farmer 
and  his  family. 


CHIIvA. 


It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  total  amount  of  cotton  grown  in 
China  because  of  the  size  of  the  country  and  lack  of  any  means  of  gather- 
ing production  statistics.    However,  estimates  of  production  in  the 
principal  producing  provinces  where  the  commercial  crop  is  grown  are  given 
by  the  government  based  on  information  gathered  by  the  Chinese  Cotton 
Mill  Owners  Association.     The  I923-2U  crop  in  these  provinces  is  estimated 
at  2,200,000  bales  of  kJS  pounds  net  compared  with  2,Ol4-S,OCO  bales  in 
1922-23.    Of  these  aiaount  s  1,^50,000  bales  entered  commercial  channels 
in  1923-2^4-  and  1,300,000  bales  in  1922-23.      Large  amounts  of  cotton  are 
used  throughout  the  country  for  home  hand  loom  consumption  and  for  wadding 
in  garments.    Much  of  this  cotton  is  grom  on  small  areas  and  most  primi- 
tive methods  of  cultivation  are  used  by  the  growers  who  are  net  easily 
convinced  that  their  methods  should  be  improved. 
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There  has  been  very  little  encoaragement  of  :.mproveir.ent  experiments 
and  "better  "methods  of  cultivation  of  cotton  in  China  except  hy  irdlvidaals 
and  in3tit':Ltions,    Until  sach  improvement  comes  there  is  little  cJrj.ance  of 
any  large  increase  in  production, 

China  e:5)orts  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  and  Chinese  mill 
omiers  complain  of  the  hardships  vrought  upon  them  through  the  exporting  of 
Chinese  cotton,  reports  Stuart  J.  Fuller,  American  Consul  General  at  Tientsin. 
As  a  consequence  they  are  forced  to  import  American  and  Indian  cotton  at 
prices  above  the  price  of  the  native  product. 


JAPAI1S3E  SIP  IRS. 


As  a  heavy  importer  of  cotton,  Japan  has  been  encouraging  ploreans 
to  produce  cotton  in  larger  quantities  each  year,  hoping  to  les^.on  her 
dependence  on  foreign  supplies,    Korea  produced  its  largest  ciop,  111,000 
bales  of  hjo  pounds  net,  in  1923-2^+,  but,  as  Japan's  consumption  of  cotton 
has  been  steadily  increasing,  she  has  not  lessened  materially  her  dependence 
on  foreign  supplies.    Japan  imports  cotton  from  India,  United  States  and 
China, 

It  is  reported  that  more  than  500,000  spindles  out  of  330,000 
T7ere  destroyed  or  put  out  of  action  by  the  earthquake,    A  large  proportion 
of  the  spinning  mills  destroyed  were  engaged  upon  the  finer  counts  and 
consumed  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  American  cotton,  ■ 

RUSSIA. 


J'iJ.tho  Russians  production  of  cotton  has  been  increasing  for  the  last 
tvo  years,  it  is  still  far  below  her  needs .    The  I923-2I4-  crop  is  estimated 
at  about  200,000  bales  of  UyS  pounds  net  compared  with  55,000  bales  last 
year  and  more  than  a  million  bales  before  the  revolution. 

Cotton  production  in  Turkestan,  the  most  important  producing 
province,  suffered  almost  a  total  collapse  during  and  since  the  revolution. 
Irrigation  systems  fell  into  disrepair  and  marauding  bands  of  "Basmachi" 
destroyed  dams  and  drove  mai^y  peasants  out  of  the  cotton  growing  areas. 
Time  and  a  large  amount  of  capital  will  be  required  to  restore  cotton 
growing  in  Turkestan  to  its  pre-war  status. 

A  Russian  federal  cotton  conference  which  closed  the  beginning  of 
February  decided  to  extend  financial  support  to  cotton  growers  in  order 
to  encourage  production.     It  -n-as  estimated  that  31»263»000  gold  roubles 
would  be  required  to  finance  the  campaign  and  of  this  amount  26,200,000 
gold  roubles  will  be  extended  to  Turkestan  and  the  remainder  to  BoMiara, 
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Khiva,  Aser^baijan,  Armenia  and  Georgia,    The  conference  estimated  that 
next  year  the  cotton  harvest  coald  he  expected  to  reach  520,000  hales  of 
hjo  pounds  net. 

Of  the  S37  cotton  mills,  with  ahoat  9tOOO,000  spindles,  in  Rassia 
hefore  the  Ytav,  2U6  -were  in  territory  nor;  included  in  the  new  horder 
States,  leavin^^  a  total  of  59^  mills  v;ith  7|2'46,000  spindles  in  present 
Rassia,    The  lost  factories  are  estimated  to  have  produced  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  former  total  production.    Of  the  total  number  of  spindles 
existing  in  Russia  only  a  small  percentage  have  been  active  due  to  disturbed 
conditions  and  lack  of  raw  cotton.    But  there  are  evidences  that  activity 
is  inci'easing  and  reports  are  being  received  of  Russian  parche.ses  on  the 
Liverpool  and  .'\merican  markets.    Liverpool  purchases  are  gaining  in  volume 
although  the  transactions  frequently  involve  American  grown  cotton. 


BRilZIL. 


Cotton  has  been  grown  in  Brazil  for  many  years;  it  is  said  that  it 
was  found  there  by  the  first  settlers.    Brazil  was  England' s  chief  source 
of  supply  until  1800  and  again  during  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States 
when  Brazil's  production  was  greatly  increased.    Cotton  has  been  grovm 
successfully  in  most  of  the  arable  sections  of  Brazil  and  it  is  said  that 
there  is  an  area  suited  to  cotton  culture  wiiich  is  three  times  the  total 
area  of  the  cotton  growing  district  in  the  United  States.     High  yields 
per  acre  and  a  good  quality  fiber  are  reported  for  Sao  Paulo,  the  principal 
cotton  producing  state,  while  exceptionally  high  yields  and  long  staple  are 
realised  in  northern  Brazil, 

The  largest  cotton  crop  Brazil  has  produced,  553*000  bales  of  UyS 
pounds  net,  was  harvested  in  1922-23.    Annual  requirem.ent  s  of  her  textile 
mills  are  estimated  at  392,000  ba3.es  leaving  a  comparatively  small  amount 
for  export  in  years  when  there  is  a  short  crope    More  than  haljf  of 
Brazil's  exports  of  cotton  are  sent  to  England  and  practically  all  of  the 
remainder  is  taken  by  France  and  Portugal, 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  possibilities  of  ercpansion  of  cotton 
growing  in  Brazil.    However,  any  great  and  immediate  increa.se  in  produc- 
tion is  not  possible  since  it  would  require  investment  of  large  amoo.nts  of 
capital  and  im.provement  in  methods  of  cultivating  and  handling  cotton. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  obstacles  to  immediate  expansion  are  in- 
adequate transportation,  high  freigjnt  rates,  state  export  taxes  and 
shortage  of  labor.    A,  Ga.ulin,  American  Consul  General  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
points  out  that  in  addition  to  these  handicaps  there  are  attacks  of 
pink  boll  worm  and  leaf  worm  and  lack  of  modern  ginning  machinery  and 
agricultural  equipment,  carelessness  of  gro-srers  in  planting  seed  of 
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mixed  varieties  and  a  lack  of  anifcrniitj/  in  handling  and  grading  cotton 
■which  has  created  a  prejudice  in  foreign  markets  against  Brazilian  cotton. 

The  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  "been  endeavoring  to  intro- 
duce oetter  methods  of  cultivation  and  legislation  has  heen  passed  to  encour- 
age proper  ginning  and  handling  of  cotton  and  the  use  of  selected  seed,  A 
cons iderahle  amount  of  British  and  French  capital  has  been  invested  in  cotton 
growing  enterprises  in  Brazil.     If  present  i:7orld  shortage  of  cotton  and 
high  prices  continue  for  several  years  Brazil  mil  prohahly  find  it  possiole 
to  overcome  the  oostacles  which  have  been  enumerated  and  may  produce  cotton 
on  a  large  scale. 


Mexico ^s  cotton  crop  has  been  quite  undependable  in  recent  years  due 
to  destruction  by  boll  ireevil,  drouglit  and  heat.    Her  1923-2M-  crop  is 
estimated  at  133,000  bales  of  hfS>  pounds  net  compared  vrf-th  IJB.OOO  bales  in 
1922-23.    Lower  California  and  the  Laguna  district,  the  most  important 
cotton  gromng  sections,  experienced  disastrous  weather  conditions  in  the 
s'ommer  of  1923  and  the  crop  suffered  greatly.    As  the  L'"!W5r  California  crop 
is  usually  marketed  in  the  United  States,  Mexico  has  been  faced  with  a  shortag 
of  cotton  for  domestic  consumption.    As  a  consequence  the  ejcport  tax  on 
cotton  in  Lower  California  was  raised.    However,  Mexico  will  probably  find 
it  necessary  to  import  some  cotton  to  supply  her  needs, 

PERU. 


Adverse  weather  conditions,  floods  and  droughts  have  reduced  Peru^s 
cotton  crops  for  the  last  two  years.     In  1922-23  her  crop  was  estimiated  at 
137.000  bales  of  UjS  pounds  net  compared  with  157*000  bales  the  previous 
year.    Her  domestic  requirements  amount  to  about  25,000  bales,  leaving  more 
than  100,000  bales  for  export.    Most  of  the  Peruvian  crop  is  long  staple 
and  the  yield  per  acre  is  reported  to  be  very  high^ 
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STOCKS  OF  COTTON  (  IKCLUDIIICt  LBTTERS)  IN  THE  Ul'JITED  STATES  AT  S^ID  OF 

CHOP  Ym,  1504  TO  1923.  1/ 


;  Date. 

'RuT^ni''is  Eales. 

lOoU 

2/            661  000 

19114  

©J-o  000 

1905  ; 

1,935,000  . 

.  1915  

:        '  1^,325,000 

1306  

1,3119,000 

1916  

:    ■          1 , U03 . COO 

1907  ' 

1,515,000 

.  1917  

3,17^4,000 

190s  : 

1,236,00c 

:  191s  

:  3,890,000 

1909  : 

1,^6^1-,  000 

:  1919  

:          ■  5,156,000 

1910  

1,040,000 

:  1920  : . 

:           U. 573.000 

1911  

1,375,000 

.  1921  

:  7,231,000 

1912  

1.777,000  ' 

•  1922  • 

3,085,000 

1913  

1, 6^48,000 

.  1923  

2,251,000 

Compiled  from  Census  Reports  unless  otliermse  stated. 

1/  Up  until  1915,  August  3I  'v^a-s  considered  the  end  of  the  crop  year  hut  from 

1915  on  July  31  ■'^as  considered  the  end  of  the  crop  year, 
2/  Hesters  Report,  llev  Orlea-ns  Cotton  Exchange. 


EGyPTIAK  COTTON  MO'/EIvIEl^  Ai©  STOCKS  IN  ALEXAl^IA  FOR  THE  PERIOD 
SEPTEi,ffiER  1,  1923  TO  im.CE  1,  I92U. 

(in  bales  of  U78  pounds  net). 


:  Arrivals . 

:                         Exports.  : 

•  Eng-  :Contin- 
:  land.:  ent. 

; United 
: States. 

:     Total.  : 

■»7eek  ending,  Feoruarv 

29   

Same  v/eek,  I923  : 

"        "  ,  1922  : 

Septemher  1,  1923  -  : 
February  29,  192^4 .  .: 

Sar.e  period,  1922  : 

"          "         1  92T  • 

Bales 

17,2^5 

2S,00U- 

l6,0Ul; 

1,209,892: 
1,191,823: 
857,677: 

:  Bales:  Bales 
: 10,320:  18,833 

ih,k2^i  10,506 
S,577:  5,217 

502,Ul2:3oq,193: 
4^7,537:254,853 
^27  ;4 50:205,062: 

:  Bales 

:  3,9^3 
3,088 

13^4,560: 
272, U32; 
219,873- 

:    Ba.les  : 

33. 103  J 

:  23,018: 
:  17.863: 

1,026,165: 
l,0lU,322: 
752. 390: 

Stocks, 


Bales 


350,119 

^53,010 
1+85,523 


Compiled  from  reports  of  Alexandria  General  Produce  Association,  Alexandria,  Sg;^t. 
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United  States 

India  

Egjpt  

China  c  

Braz  i 1  

Eassia,  Asiat: 

Mexico ,  

Chosen  (Korea 
Uganda  . . . 


Anglo~_-;.g''ptian  Suda: 
Argentina  


Total  coumtries  re- 
porting 1909-lC  to 
1922-23  


Estimated  rorld  total 


I905~ic^to 

.,00c  acres 
22.503 


i>90 

lUb 

5S 


60,092 


67,292 


1920-21 


1,000  acres 

35,273 
21,3^^0 

l,b97 

Ujco 

SOp 

374 

265 

359 
23  s 
183 
S5 
59 


6o,iU5 


66,707 


1921-22 


1,000  acres 

30,509 

1S„U51 
1.3^41 
U,2SU 
1,I^?0 
296 
230 
362 
17c 
161 
69 


51,16^ 


5S.356 


1922-23 


1,000  acres 

35.0:6 

21,792 

1,36s, 

3,5^^7 
1,512 

17^4 
2U2 
370 
33H 


56 


57,636 


6'^,  63; 


1923-2U  b 


1,000  acres 

37,U20 
21,9^1 

i,6U9 


5U1 
279 
37s 
U19 


101 
155 


a  Official  sources  and  International  Instit'jite  of  Agricaltujre  cnless  otherTTise 

stated.  . 
"b  Figures  for  1923--2U  compiled  from  reports  received  ap  to  January  1,  1924. 
c  Estimates  by  the  Chinese  liill  Ovrcers'  Association  ijhich  represent  the  most 
~  important  cotton  growing  area  where  the  commercial  crop  is  groTTn, 
d  From  an  unofficial  source. 
£  Average  for  four  years. 


3.  A.  -J.  S.  A.  TTOOl  STOCKS  RAPIDLY  DECREASING. 


Stocks  of  wool  held  by  the  British  Australian  Ti'ool  Realization  Association 
on  February  29  amounted  to  only  77,501  bales  as  compared  vdth  209,559  tales  on 
December  3I,  I923,  says  l/Ir.  E.  A.  Foley  the  American  Ag-icv.lvural  Commissioner 
at  London,  England.    Of  this  quantity  60,000  bales  Y7ere  Australie^i  and  17,000 
bales  He-;  Zealand.    One-half  of  the  Australian  wool  and  the  whole  of  tne 
Few  Zealand  belongs  to  the  British  Government.     The  other  half  of  the 
Australian  wool  belongs  to  the  British  Australian  -..-ool  Realisation  Association. 
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COTTOU  -  PROrUCTIOlT  IIT  UimEPJffilTTICICSI)  COUNTIES  I9O9-IO,  1920-21, 
1921-22,  1922-23  AIOD  1923-2^+.  a 

(picking  Seasons,  Aagast  1  -  July  31)  «• 


Country - 

  ■ '  ■  —             —   '            ■■                                                                         ' "  ■  '   -■  -   '            t  •  

:                                       P redact ion. 

:  Average 
1  1909-10  to 
t    1913-1^ . 

:  1920-21. 

:  1921-22. 

:  1922-23. 

:     1923- 2U  V 
:  Preliminary. 

NCRTKERIVT  HEMISPHEES 
IJOSTK  Ai.22lI.CA 

:        Bale  s 

:  13,033,235 
:  193,000 

:  Bales 

;  13^39,603 

:d  e  188,000 

:  Bales 

:  7,953, 6U1 
:  1U7,302 

:  Bales 

:  9,76:1,817' 

:  178,2^3 

:  _  Bale.s 

10,128, U7S 

138,000 

Tota.l  Horth  America: 
Coantries  ReTD.orting 
1309-13  to  1922-23 

\  13,226,235 

i  13,627,603 

:  8,100,943 

:  9,9^0,060 

C^FT'H.IL  xU'ERIGA- 
Aim  V/EST  IICDIES 


Venezaela  

G-aaternala  

Dutch  ;7est  Indies.. 

Haiti  . . ,  

Dominican  Repu'clic 

Porto  Rico  

St.  Croix  (U.  3. 

Virgin  Islands)  1 
British  "Jest  Indies 

Antigua  

Montserrat  

St.  Kitts-llevis 

Grenada  

St.  Vincent .... 

Barbadoes  

Jamaica  i_  ...... 

Trinidad  and 

Totago  i_  - .  . . 
Virgin  Islands  _ 
Total  Central 
American  Countries 
and  7est  Indies  re- 
porting I909-I3 
to  1922-23  , 


EUROPE 

Italy  , 

Yugoslavia. . . 


10,000 

: 

: 

f 

lUI; 

21R 

161 

:  202 

45 

h 

8,910 

:i      ■  9,132 

: i      21, 553 

:i  15,000 

h 

1,066 

:        .  150 

:        .    '  5405 

I 

1.319 

:      ;  l,U6o 

:  926 

:  l.OUo 

.  519 

61 

.  2^6- 

:        ..  79. 

63 

:  826 

:  732 

:             9^1  ' 

1.3^7  : 

1,6:5 

732 

:  8S5 

703  . 

. 1,026  . 

-  1,363- 

.  523 

:  .  705' 

1,061 

;  185: 

.     U19  • 

71 

■     19  • 

103^ 

81  ; 

13,259  i 

14.336:* 

24,U60  : 

IS. 577 

• 

U,603  ! 

1.037:" 

79s  :' 

858  : 
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Prodaction. 


Country. 


:  Average 
:  1909-10  to 
:     I913-II+ . 


1920-21. 

Bales 


1921-22. 

Bales 


l.SUO 


1922-23 . 
Bales 


3,600 
167 


1923- 2U  b 
preliminary. 


NOETIffiRN  HEi/ilSPHEEE  : 

EUROPE, -CO  I^IT'D.  : 

G-reece  :f 

Bulgaria  :  j_ 

Malta  : 

Spain  : 

Russia,  European  : 
(Northern  Caucasia)  :k 
Turkey,  European  j_ 
Total  European  : 
Countries  Report-  : 
ing  1909-13  to  : 
1922-23  : 


Bales 


^33 


6so 
10,000 


Bales 


1,212 
23  s 


1.799 
9S 
l.OSS 


1.275 


1.^50 


2,325 


3.767 


AmiCA 


h 

1.370 

;  1.107 

293 

272 

.  795 

66U  , 

.i  66s. 

,_i 

■I.9U6 

•  i_ 

1.273 

f 

.    230  , 

177 

Ilk 

172; 

f 

28 

!  951 

9U 

109: 

235  ' 

i  1  2,312  ; 

'r  ^.552' 

U,603 

l4,6l2; 

Italian  Somaliland. . : 

i 

510  , 

1,192: 

l.Zkl 

i 

1.022  . 

692; 

1,2453,000  . 

;  1.251,000. 

902.000; 

m 

1,170,000: 

1,213,000 

^Inglo-Egyptian  Sudan: 

12,552  ' 

23.506: 

19,707; 

21,00U; 

U0.607 

10k  ; 

i  kO. 

i_ 

12- 

519  : 

S3 

UlS: 

I+60I 

9,050  ! 

26,360; 

12,552: 

20.33s 

6S,071: 

31.3S1: 

d 

75,000! 

Total  African  Ooun-: 

tries  Re-norting  : 

1909-13  to  1922-23: 

l.^S9.6U3  i 

1.3^9.008' 

960,263: 

1.272. 630 : 

Asm 

1.S3S 

2, 02^1 

1,255. 

133,000 

d 

30,000: 

d 

50,000: 

d  60,000 

3.585,000  ; 

.  3.013,000: 

3.753,000: 

If,  2^7,000: 

u, 219.000 

f 

17  : 

S: 

157: 
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COTTON  -  ERQDUCTION  IN  TJNDSEAiENTIOlIED  COUNTEIES  1909-10.  1920-21, 
1921-22,  1922-23  AND  1923-24  a  -  CONT'D. 


Coimtry 


Production 


Average 

:  1923-24  "b 

1909-10  to 

: .  1920-21 

:;  1921-22 

:  1922-23 

•.Preliminary 

1913-14 

Bales 

:  Bales 

:  Bales 

:  Bales 

:  Bales 

953,000 

:          58 , 000 

:  43,000 

:  55,000 

136,000 

:  105,000 

3,473,000 

:  1.883,000 

:  1,517,000 

:  2,048,000 

:d  2,200,000 

4,704 

:  4,784 

:  3,447 

e  17,387 

:  100,672 

:  92.448 

:  103,347 

111,088 

14,337 

:  14,921 

:  11,665 

3,653 

372 

: 

: 

d 

f  6,000 

125 

:  232 

:  112 

: 

; 

8,030,325 

:  5,056,696 

:  5,406,892 

:  6,454,602 

:  - 

22,760.737 

:  20,049,093 

:  14, 494, 883 

:17,689,639 

;  — 

110,000 

153,732 

:  156,814 

:d  137,000 

: 

.d  l<cl,UOO 

d 

322,000 

369,841 

:  505,000 

;  552,857 

1,200 

1 , 500 

_ 

;  _ 

h 

3,045 

24,650 

16.130 

_ 

;  _ 

4,151 

4,520 

4,603 

g. 

7,971  : 

2.402 

6,132 

6,004  : 

4,535  . 

2,900 

3,285 

4,601 

:  5,439 

75 

2,245 

1,778 

3,138 

510  : 

2,349  . 

2,057 

766  ; 

997 

13,981  : 

14,046  : 

168  : 

i_ 

f           303  : 

1,796  : 

3,124  : 

91  : 

655  : 

2,720  : 

7.531  : 

436,703  : 

539,374  ; 

569,597  : 

705,127  : 

NOETHEPJJ  HEMISPHEHE 
ASIA, -CONT'D. 


Russia,  Asiatic  . 

Persia   

China  o_  

Japanese  Empire; 

Japan   

Chosen  (Eorea) 

Prench  Indo -China 

Siam  i_  

Afghanistan   

North  Borneo  i_  .  . 
Total  Asiatic  Coim-. 
tries  Reporting 
1909-10  to  1922-23 

Total  Northern 
Hemisphere   


SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 


Peru  .... 
Ecuador. . 
Brazil  . . 

Paraguay 
Argentina 

Belgian  Congo   

Tanganyika  Territory 
Nyasaland   


Angola  i_  

Mozamhique  i_  

Dutch  East  Indies 
Prench  Establishments 
in  Oceania   


Australia   

Total  Southern 
Hemisphere  .  . 
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COTTOIT  -  PROjDUCTIOI?  IU  mTDEmCB^lTIO^EB  CCUMRIES  ].909-10,  1920-21 
1921-22,  1922-23  MD  1923-24  a  -  CGIjT'D. 


Production 

Country 

Average 
•1909-10  to  . 
1913-14 

•  ■  1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

13(.:.0~d~r  0 

Frellniinary 

Total  all  Conntries 
reporting  1909-13 
to  1922-23   

Bales 
23,197,440 

Bales 
-  20,588,457 

Bales 
.  15,164,480 

Bales 
18,394,753 

Bales 

Estimated  uorld 

total   

23,580,000 

20.875,000 

15,330,000 

18,610,000 

19,125,000 

a.  Compiled  from  official  so-ijirces'  or  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  un- 
less otherv/ise  stated.  ■ 


■b_.  Figures  for  1923-24  compiled  from  reports  received  up  to  April  1,  1924. 
£.  Linters  not  included. 

d.  Prom  an  unofficial  source, 

e.  Laguna  District  and  Lower  California  only. 

f.  Tot  one  y^3T. 

g_.  Average  for  4  years. 

h.  Average  for  3  years.  '  -'.  .-.  '  . 

i_.  Exports . 

Pre-v/ar  territory, 
k.  For  2  years .  ■  '    ■  ■ ■ 

1_.  Territory  formerly  German  Togo. 

m.  The  official  estimate  in  1,015,000  "bales,  Tout  receipts  into  Alexandria  and 
exports  indicate  a  lar-er  crop. 

n.  The  commercial  crop  of  India,  according,  to  figores  compiled  hy  the  United 

States  Department  of  Commerce.,  was  3,448,000  bales  in  1921-22;  4,043,000  "bales 
in  1922-23;  ana  3,811,000  bales  in  1923-24. 

o_.  Official  estimixtes  T:hich  "include  the  moot  important  cotton  producing  provinces 
where  the  ccmj:':ercial  crop  is  grown.     Cotton  grown  in  cthor  provinces  is  used 
for  home  hand  loom  conc-iompt iuh.     Various  estimates  D.ade  from  tine  to  tine  of 
the  total  producti(^n  of ,  China  range  from  2,-000,-000  to  7,000,000  bales  bat  are 
considered  unreliable.     The  coiiim.orcial  crop  for  China,  according  x,o  fig-ores 
compiled  by  the  United  States  Depavtvnanc  of  Co^ame.'^je  was  1,175,000  bales  for 
1921-22;  1,300,000  bales'  for  1922-23  and  1,450,000  bales, for  1923-24. 
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COTTCU  PSOSUCTIOIJ  liT  HlIJMCIFi'I.  PEODUCHT^  CO'JITTEIES ,  1900-01  TO 

1923-2'^.  a 

(Bales  of  473  Poionds  Net  Height)  ■ 


1  Cdi  . 

IK  UX  ±.^JL  * 

 .  

^  n  1  i  \  PC^    ?i  t,  P)  t",  P  • 

India.  \ 

S-"'^T3t  : 

Bra 

.z:.l 

X  }  \j \J  'J    IDd-'-  o 

1  finn  "Rfli  pq 

_L  •  \^  W  W         C,  -I-  o 

1 ,000  Bales • 

1 , 000  Balsti : 

1 , 000 

7t3G,xes 

J-JUU  — v_,'X     .  •  •  , 

JL      >  X 

10  123 

2 , 471  ; 

1,126 

"b 

210 

X  JvJJ.  -UO     .  .  . 

1  c,  pop 

2,297 

1 ,  o20 

0 

505 

.1    ,.  -■  —uo    .  •  • 

1  Q''r8 

1 D  fi31 

2,818 

]  ,210 

"b 

285 

JLl.'UO— U4:     .  .  . 

O  QCI 
,  Ot^  X 

?  645 

1 , 349 

1) 

220 

1  oozL  nc^ 

XO  ,  *3:00 

1 , 308 

■b 

270 

1  Qot;  AC 

lyuo-ub  . . . 

XD ,  y<c;D 

1  -.n^p; 

p  ocq 

1  2r>5 

X  ,  t-,  '.J  %J 

1) 

3c5 

1  one  n"? 

pi  'T,i^r> 

j.<j  ,    (  i 

t 

348 

T  Qr>'7  np 

X  f  , ^uo 

;          XX , xu I 

J-  ,  ^  . ' J 

•  1) 

231 

lyL/o-uy  . .  . 

T  '7  PAP 

1  ^cq 

X  5  -jV 

•  u 

265 

iyuy-iu  .  .  .  - 

1  Q  TPQ 

;        xy ,  o/oy 

I  XU,vJUO 

•h 

270 

lyxu-ii  . . . 

icx ,  y  XD 

1 1  cno 
;           ±x , buy 

X  ,  ^'j<J 

■  Vi 

po7 

1  Q1  1     1  O 

;          lo, byo 

X  J  'JUKJ 

j.y  io-io  . . . 

,                 1  T  '^Pi'Z 

:          io,  /'Uo 

X  s  -  iJ^ 

u 

1913-14  

26,259 

:  14,156 

:  4,239 

:  1:6P8 

:  1> 

397 

1  d'i  A    1  .c; 
iyi4-iO    . . . 

;        (CO ,  bo  / 

1  C  1  '7  c: 
ib , loo 

/i   '7  c;0 
;            4 , ooy 

X  ,  / 

u 

1915-16    . . . 

:  20,689 

:  11,192 

:  3,128 

:  989 

282 

1915-17  . .  . 

19,845 

:  1,450 

:  3.759 

r          1 , 048 

281 

1917-18  . . . 

19,675 

11,302 

:  3,393 

:          1 , 304 

345 

1918-19  . . . 

20.613 

:  12,041 

:  3,328 

:  399 

359 

1919-20  . . . 

21 , 384 

:  li,421 

:  4,853 

:  1,155 

506 

1920-21  . .  . 

20,875 

13,440 

3,013 

X  ,  t^^jx 

370 

1921-22  .  .  . 

15, 330 

:  7,954 

:  3,753 

:  903 

505 

1922-23  . . . 

18,610 

:  9,762 

:  4,2^7 

:  \  1,170 

553 

1923-24  . .  . 

19,125 

10,123 

:  4,219 

:  1,213 

a.  Picking  seasons  A-ax;i,if;t  1  -  Jaly  CI. 

■b_.  The  official  estimate  is  1,015,000  hales  hut  receipts  into  Alexandria  in- 


dicate B.  larger  crop. 

AGr:ICUlTUIlilI.  ZmDlT  IE  GEPJIAri 

Credit  to  the  extent  of  600  million  rentenmark  ($150,000,000  at  the 
face  value  of  the  renteniViark)  hr.s  recently  oeon  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
German  agriculture,  says  E.  C.  Squire,  the  American  Agricultural  Commissioner 
at  Berlin.     Cierman  iarmers  helieve  this  cj^edit  v:ill  not  only  relieve  the 
serious  strain  on  their  lourchasjng  pcv/er  ca^ised  hy  high  tamtion  hut  that  it 
v/ill  encourage  an  increased  use  of  fertilizers  v/ith  a,  consequont  increase  in 
production . 
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COTTON  PECDUCTIOJIJ  IIT  EBIITGIP.AL  PHOT'lIGIHG  COUITTP.IIS, 
lSOO-01  TO  19:;3-o4,-C01TT'D.  a 


(Bales  of  478  poiinds  net  weight). 


Mexico 

Peru 

XVU-xJoXCi 

'  Jr^yZ-  XC!  U  X  O  / 

Chosen 
(Korea) . 

Vj^Ct-L-L'XCl' 

Anglo-  : 
Egyptian 
Sudan 

Total 
ten 
rmiT'hTi  e^ 

1,000 

:  1.000 

•        T    C\  C\  Pi 

1, 

COO 

T  000 

1. 

000 

1  000 

'  Bales 

:  3al 

3S 

XJciX  t/  o 

Bales 

JJCiXCO 

Bales 

TK^  *1  P  c; 
.       X>cix  o 

101 

D 

38 

t) 

20  : 

- 

14 , 722 

103 

D 

42 

b 

20 

- 

■  14,079 

104  , 

h 

41  . 

APA 

h 

20 

b 

2  ' 

15. 537 

169 

h 

45 

b 

20 

b 

3 

14, 831 

lUDd.  OR 
X  3  u  ^  ~  u  o 

253 

h 

49 

b 

20 

b 

3 

19  068 

I  qne;  OA 

227 

h 

44 

b 

20 

b 

3 

15  867 

T  Qr)p,  09 

270 

h 

68 

DOO 

•  b 

15 

■    h  ? 

b 

7 

20  2^1 

1  qi"i7  DQ 

XZIKJ  <  — UO 

155 

h 

11 

b 

20 

u  o 

b 

8 

XfUO  — ut? 

:  h 

270 

:  h 

S4 

b 

20 

U 

:  b 

6 

I  o  OP"^ 

1 QOQ-l 0 

X  t-/ W         J- V-/ 

"b 

162 

'  h 

120 

,                   CX  f 

12 

"1  P 

XC 

;  b 

13 

X  D  ,  r±*±  O 

1  0"!  0_1 1 

X  ^  -LW     X  X 

200 

88 

T  OOA 
X  ,  UUo 

14 

X  f 

;  b 

18 

.          xo  ,  vj  JO 

i  fc/  X  J_ 

160 

h 

96 

18 

pp 

:  b 

13 

PI  '^I'^l 

<C:  X  ,  JOX 

1  qi  P_T 

240 

112 

25 

CO 

:  b 

12 

PO  AAC^ 
(OU  ,  ODD 

X  ^  X  O    X  ^ 

205 

133 

1    OP  A 

30 

P7 

:  b 

8 

PT  POQ 
>          t/X  ,  OUl' 

1914-15 

108 

129 

1,270  . 

31 

22 

•  b 

20 

23,798 

X    X    —  X  w 

95 

113 

X  ,  Dx<S 

40 

xo 

:  b 

14 

X  /  , ooo  , 

1916-17 

103 

127 

1,199 

40 

23 

20 

:  18,050 

1917-18 

135 

125 

634 

61 

23 

10 

17,332 

1918-19  . 

203 

142 

161 

69 

31 

10 

17,323 

1919-20 

199 

155 

81 

88 

31 

19 

18 , 508 

1920-21 

188 

164  • 

58 

101 

68 

24 

18,677 

1921-22 

147 

157 

43  ■ 

92 

31 

20 

13,604 

1922-23  ■ 

178 

137 

55 

103 

75 

21 

16,301 

1923-24 

138  . 

111 

41 

a.  Picking  seasons  August  1  -  July  31. 

b.  Jroia  an  unofficial  source. 


YBjJSGE  COUSIDEP.S  liEDUCIlJC-  TAEIFP  OU  PASI/l  MCHIMEY. 

The  French  Governraent  has  introduced  legislation  into  the  French  Parlia- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  stispendi.ng  or  at  least  reducing  the  customs  tariffs  on 
agricultioral  implements,  fertilizers  and  other  articles  required  for  fanning, 
says  Consul  L.  C-.  Bradford  at  Paris.     This  reduction  \7ill  compensate  farmers 
for  the  recent  reduction  of  import  duties  on  r;heat. 
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COTTOU,  MIDDLING;  AWAGl  SPOT  PEICE  PEE  PClJlID  AT  1^  OEISAl^S  Aim  mM 

YORK,  1309-1923. 


Hew  Orleans. 


n'.i.n2 

-Sept . 

Oct 

Dec 

Jan. 

•Fet, 

:jVIar . 

:Apr. 

■May 

JuLie 

.  July 

■Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

■Cents 

:  Cents 

■Cents 

Cent 

9 

-  — 

Gc'nts 

JL  1/    1/  —  X  U 

.  12 

3 

12 

7 

13 

14 

4 

0 

15. 

2 

:  14. 

9 

:  14 

7 

:  14. 

0 

14. 

6 

■j 

q 

14 . 9 

X  -  I.U--J.X 

14 

9 

:  13 

5 

•  14 

2 

14 

5 

.  14 

8 

\  14. 

9 

•  14. 

6 

:  14. 

5 

:  14. 

7 

1 5 . 

5 

15 

.3 

14.3 

X  Jj.  J.  "J 

12 

0 

.  11 

2 

9 

6 

9 

3 

0 

2 

Q 

. 

5 

10. 

3 

:  10 

6 

:  11. 

6 

11 

7 

,  (_ 

12.9 

-r  0"1  o    -1  " 
X  .,  J  >  •  ■■  _o 

12 

1 

.  11 

4 

10 

9 

12 

1 

.  12 

8 

12. 

6 

12. 

5 

:  12. 

4 

:  12. 

4 

12 . 

3 

12 

12 . 3 

'1  0  1     ,1  J. 

X  J  .J-<-  -'  -i.-a- 

12 

0 

13 

T 
J. 

13 

7 

13 

r? 

•  13 

c 

.  12. 

9 

•  12. 

Q 

:  12. 

Q 

:  13. 

X 

13 

/i_ 

13 

-If?  n 

J.0 .  0 

1914-15 

a 

\  8 

4 

7 

c 

7 

4 

7 

2 

7. 

0 

■  8. 

0 

:  8 

3 

:  9. 

4 

9. 

0 

9 

.  X 

8.7 

X  JXi.-'—  1  J 

8 

9 

10. 

4 

12 

0 

11 

5 

11 

0 

12. 

0 

.  11. 

4 

■  11 . 

7 

:  11 . 

9 

12 

6 

12 

.8 

13.0 

1916-17 

14 

3 

15 

3 

17 

2 

19 

4 

■  18 

3 

17. 

3 

17. 

1 

:  17. 

9 

■  19 . 

5 

20. 

1 

25.4 

1917-lS 

25. 

1 

21 

7 

26. 

8 

28 

1 

29 

1 

31 . 

1 

.  30. 

9 

:  32. 

8 

,  33 . 

0 

28. 

9 

"7 

29.5 

30 

33. 

3 

31 

2 

29 

7 

29 

4 

28. 

8 

:  27. 

0 

:  26. 

8 

:  26 

"7 

PC, 

A 

-1 

■_/^'  •  J 

1919-20 

31 

4 

30. 

4 

35 

3 

39. 

6 

39 

0 

40. 

3 

39. 

4 

•  40. 

:  41 

40. 

3 

.  0 

fv  r;  /I 

34 

0 

27. 

3 

21. 

0 

17 

6 

14 

g 

14 . 

12. 

8 

:  xl . 

1 

.  11 . 

(J 

11 . 

8 

X  X 

r, 
.  U 

11  .  5 

X  C7  ^  J.       ^  ■ 

•  12. 

8 

19 . 

3 

19 

0 

17. 

17 

15 . 

5 

x6 . 

'  16. 

7 

.  x6 . 

Cl 

8 

19 . 

3 

<SX 

■7 
.  r 

22 . 0 

21 

5 

7 

22. 

1 

2d 

3 

CO 

5 

27 . 

3 

■  <i8 . 

0 

8 

:  30 . 

4 

.  28 . 

4 

26 . 

6 

.  0 

25. 7 

1923-24 

24 

2 

27 

7 

2 

33 

7 

34 

9 

1 

w 

llevz 

-r  T 

lorl 

» - 

1909-10 

12 

7 

13. 

0 

14. 

0 

14 

8 

15 

1-1- . 

9 

14. 

8 

15. 

0 

15. 

1 

15. 

4 

ID 

.  X 

15.  7 

1910-11  ■ 

3 

14. 

U 

14. 

14. 

0 
0 

15 

1. 

l'±  . 

x4 . 

0 

14. 

rr 

0 

14 . 

15. 

8 

15 

.  5 

J  4.0 

1911-12 

12 . 

5 

11. 

3 

9. 

r 
C 

9 

4 

9. 

4 

9. 

5 

10, 

3 

10. 

11. 

6 

11 . 

6 

X  X 

c 

.  D 

12 . 6 

1912-13 

12. 

4 

11. 

7  : 

11. 

1. 

12 

4 

13. 

0 

13. 

1 

12. 

8 

12. 

5 

12. 

3 

12. 

0 

12 

'J 

.  *v 

12.3 

1913-14 

1 

13. 

4  • 

14. 

1 

13. 

7 

1  -7 

0 

12. 

7 

12. 

6 

13. 

3 

13. 

2 

13. 

4 

13 

.5 

13.2 

1914-15 

c 

c 

c 

d  7. 

7 

7 

5 

8. 

3 

8. 

5 

9. 

0 

10. 

2 

9. 

8 

9 

.7 

9.2 

1915-lG 

9. 

4 

10. 

8  . 

12 

4 

~11. 

9 

12. 

3 

12. 

3 

11. 

7 

11. 

9 

12. 

0 

12. 

9 

13 

0 
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Division  of  Statistical  and  Pxistorical  P.essarch.     Conversions  at  monthly  average 
rates  of  exchange  as  quoted  hy  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  Annuad,  1921, 
and  Federal  Reserve  Board. 


SOUTH  AIPICA  COjTSIDEPS  COOmiA.TIVB  I/IEAT 
IviAREETIHa  SCHEI.IE. 

The  essence  of  a  scheme  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  South  African 
meat  trade  noT/  oeing  considered  "by  the  South  African  Government  is  the.t 
the  whole  live  stock  trade  should  he  in  the  hands  of  a  cooperative  associ- 
ation vested  \7ith  pov/ers  -jnder  an  Act  of  Parliament,  according  to  reports 
for.varded  Ly  I.ir.  E.  A.  Foley,  the  Aci.erican  .^IgriCLiltural  Coauissioner  at 
Lo  ndo  n ,  Engl and . 

This  organization  T!7ould  control  the  marketing,  slaughtering  and  dis- 
posal of  liieat  for  the  large  cent.ers  of  the  country  and  for  export.  Its 
funds  -vvculd  he  covered  hy  a  levy  of  50^.-  a  head  on  cattle  and       a  head  on 
snail  stock.     The  plan  also  calls  for  the  fixing  of  a  price  for  prime  and 
first  quality  meat,  in  order  to  encom-age  t  e  proper  fattening  of  stock. 
It  is  felt  that  the  price  fixing  element  is  one  of  the  oest  featui^es  of 
the  scheme  and  that  it  would  prevent  the  glut  of  poor  stock  now  coming 
into  the  market  for  sale  at  ridiculous  prices. 
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